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O LORD HOW MANIFOLD ARE THY ' WORKS; IN 
WISDOM HAST THOU MADE THEM ALL: THE EARTH 
IS FULL OF W Wein 


H ETHER hog ever was an Abel in reality, has 
been a queſtion with many: ſince the works of 
creation bear ſuch manifeſt marks of a creator, are 

ſo viſibly impreſt with the character of a divine and form- 
ing hand, that it ſeems ſoarce poſſible to reſiſt the evidence, 
and to oppoſe all the: arguments of plain reaſon, and 
common ſenſe. For if it be rational and right to deduce 
a cauſe from an effect, and to infer a work- maſter from a 
work, a deſigner from a deſign; nothing can be more 
enident, than — the wonders of nature, = the works 
of creation immediately lead to the great and forming 
maſter; that the heavens declare ebe glory God, and the 
firmament, as well as every. other created being, abundantly 
ſheweth his bandy-wor ln 

Indeed, this argument bath been ſo powerfully urged, 
and fo. complotely handled; that it would derogate as 
much from the honour of a man's underſtanding, as of his 
picty, to ſuppoſe him under even the leaſt doubt, reſpec- 
ting the exiſtence of that ſovereign and antrerfal” being, 
whoſe omnipotent word created ; whoſe unfathomable 
wiſdom directs ; and whoſe boundleſs power ſupports the 
whole ſyſtem' of created things. In which we obſerve ſuch 
Sr thn of order ; ſuch beauty and ſymmetry. of defign ; 
ſuch harmonious concurrence in all the parts; ſuch gran- 


deur, magnificenee, and extenſive utility, throughout the 
B | whole: 


[2] 


whole ; that he who can conceive either chance or male- 
volence, * adequate to the production of ſuch effects, muſt 
be ſtrangely ignorant of the efficaey of thoſe cauſes, 
And, with the ſame ſhew of reaſon, might urge; that the 
fineſt buildings were form'd by a fortuitous jumble of 
wood, ſtones, and other materials together: or the moſt 
beautiful and elegant garden diſpoſed in all its elegance, 
without the leaſt intervention of the maſter's deſign, or the 
hoarer's WL 7 9 RET: eu 1071 ee 
The works of God, unlike thoſe of men, are more ad- 
mirable and excellent, the nearer and more minutely they 
arc ſurveyed: the cloſer inſpection we make into the par- 
ticular productions of the creator's hands; the more 
ee we conſider the general plan, and the exquiſite 
harmony of all its parts; the more ſhall we diſcern the 
footſteps of that fupeflative wiſdom, which is marked with 
very ſtrong traces, even on the meaneſt, and the loweſt of 
its creatures. + The Pſalmniſt, truck with the view of God's 
wonders in the creation”; with the admirable variety ; the 
extraordinary wiſdom; the exuberant bounty, and-poodnels 
of the creator; breaks out into a kitid'of rapture, O Lord, 
bow MANIFOLD are thy works: in MIS DOM haſt thou 
made them all: the earth is full of thy RICHES : and in 
2345 +5 8-37. bs ' 24 | 


. 


As did the followers of Epicurns, Manes, and others of the heathen world, who pro- 
8 to be 10%, became. fools, | 

+ Biſhop Miltint remarks, that, fince the Microſcope has been uſed, whatever is natural, 
appears by that adorned with all imaginable elegance and beauty.—Wohereas the molt 
curious works of art, the ſharpeſt fineſt needle, doth appear as a blunt, rough bar of Iron, 
coming from the furnace or the forge. - 'The moſt accurate engravings or emboſiments, 
ſeem ſuch rude, dans, deformed works, as if they had been done with a mattock or 3 


trowel. So vaſt a difference is there betwixt the (kill of nature, and the rudeneſs and im- 
perfection of att. Nat. Relig. lib, i. cap. 6. 


another 
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another place, be earth, ſays he, is full of ibe GOODNESS 
of the Lord | ir ER | 
Even to | enumerate the mighty works of God in crea- 
tion, would exceed the bounds allotted me at preſent ; 
much more to diſcourſe of their ſeveral excellencies. For 
how manifold are his works, and how mighty his wonders 
diſcovered in the frmament above us: in the golden ſun, 


placed in the centre of our ſyſtem, ſource of light and life: in 


the planets, which roll in harmonious meaſures around it: 


in the moon and the ſtars, which beautify the dreary gloom 


of night: and in the riches of thoſe planetary; orbs, milli- 


ons of which perhaps, are performing their ſeveral revolu- 
tions round the fixt ſtars, that are to them as ſo many 
ſuns? What wonders and wiſdom are diſcoverable in the 
atmoſphere around our earth, charged with its air and va- 
pours, its winds and ſtorms, clouds and rain, and all its 


neceſſary furniture? And in the earth itſelf, what an inex- 


hauſtible ſource; of contemplation ! Its form the moſt com- 


modious; its ſituation in the ſyſtem the moſt advantage- 
cus; its vaſt waters amazingly diſpoſed and confined ; and 


its ſurface richly ſupplied with every requiſite to the well- 


being of its inhabitants! Beautifully cloath d with flowers, 
herbs, trees, and fruits, incredible in their number, inex- 


hauſtible in their variety: Here refreſhed with the ever- 
flowing lapſe of cool and limpid fountains f; there en- 


riched with the fattening ſtreams of deep-channell'd rivers; 


and diverſified with the chearful verdure of their flowery and 
fruitful banks: Here are found vaſt caves and receſſes in 


+ The learned reader will immediately diſcern that T have that fine expreſſion of Cicero's 
in view, Foutium gelidas perennitates, the beauty of which, I conceive, is not to be imitated 


the 


ia any other language. 


[4] 
the rugged rocks, providential haunts. and habitations for 
the wild beaſts of the foreſts : there prodigious mountains 
rear their unwieldy heads; while ſpacious vallies finely Ex- 
tend their variegated proſpects between them, vallics that 
and thick with corn, or afford paſture to the wonderful va- 
ricty of animals, which walk the earth. If to theſe we add 


the inhabitants of the air, the creation diſtinguiſh'd for 


their feather and their ſong : and if beſides, we contemplate 
the riches and wonders diſcoverable in the bowels of the 
carth; the minerals, foſſils, precious ore, and glittering 


jewels: if we take a view of the reptile and inſect world; 
and ſurvey every thing, teeming with life: If we turn our 


eyes to a very different ſcene, and contemplate the amaz- 


ing magnificence of the watery domain, rolling it's vaſt 
waves round the carth, wherein are things creeping innu- 
merable, both ſmall and great beaſts; ' where go the ſhips, 
and where is that Leviathan, whom God hath made to take 
his paſtime therein; And in ſhort, if to crown the ſurvey 
of animatc, and inanimate nature, we ſtand ſtill and view 
ourſelves ; contemplate man, the apparent Lord of the 
world, and the great Ii, of heaven and earth; with a body 
wonderfully form'd, and a reaſonable ſoul far more won- 
derſul: If, I ſay, we were to conſider the manifold wiſdom 
of God, diſcernible in each of. theſe particulars, our con- 
templations would be carried beyond all bounds ; tho' 
every ſtep we took we ſhould ſtill find reaſon more and 
more to conſeſs, that exquiſite wi/dom, uncontroulable 
fee, and inexhauſtible goodneſs were diſplayed in full 
luſtre, in-all, in every particular of the great 7EO- 
L'1H's creation, | 

It would be as entertaining as uſeſul to carry our ſpe- 
culations 


BE 
culations thro' nature; but the. preſent occaſion requires 
chat we fix our attention on ane branch only of the crea- 
tor's work: and one it, is, which well deferves, and will 
well repay our minuteſt diſcuſſion. Variety, wiſdom, power 
and goodneſs, being written on no partof the inanimatecrea- 
tion in characters more legible than on the vegerab/e world. 
It is impoſlible i in the compaſs of a diſcourſe, to ſpeak of 
this ſubject as it deſerves; or to do more than take a ge- 
neral, and a tranſient view of thoſe things, which ſeparately 
confider'd, would each of them, ſupply us with a large 
fund of mane. I ſhall therefore only, followings the 
plan ſuggeſted by the text, ſhew in the 

I. place, and in a general view, what a wonderful 7 A- 

RIETY is diſcernible in the. vegetable world, How 
manifold are thy works, O Lord ! 

II. I will ſhew x ai they bear the ampleſt teſtimony to 
the WIS DOM of the creator: In wiſdom ba thou 
made them all, 

And III. How much they teach us to bleſs * adore 

the RICHES of the divine GOODNESS. — The 

earth is full of thy riches ;—is full of the goodneſs of the 

Lord. "Theſe three things very briefly touch'd upon, 

with a concluding remark or two, reſpecting the w/e 

we ſhould make of this ſubject, will ſerve for our pre- 
ſent employment. 

I. then, let us ſee how manifold the works of God are, and 

what a ſurprizing variety appears in the vegetable creation. 

Did we confhne our ſurvey, to the productions of our 

own iſland, or at leaſt to thoſe of the European world, we 
ſhould find a variety perfectly amazing: whether we con- 
ſidered the ſeveral ſorts of trees, of herbs, or of flowers, 


wherc- 


[6] 
wherewith the creator hath bountifully ſupplied us. But 
when we look further, and reflect upon the profuſion of 
Afatic, and of African climates, rich in fruits, and dil 
penſing odoriferous ſweets throughout the earth; we ſhall 
be at a loſs, which moſt to admire, the goodneſs of God, in 
ſupplying us. with ſuch gifts; or the power and wiſdom of 
God, in creating ſuch an innumerable, ſuch an inexhauſtble 
ſtore. Vet, ſurprizing, as is the variety of herbs, fruits, and 
flowers ; numberleſs as their ſeveral genzs's, and paſſing al 
idea, as are their particular ſpecies, in the European; Aſiatit, 
African climates ; yet, to enhance our wonder, modern 
times have diſcover d a country prolific in vegetable won- 
ders, almoſt beyond the other three: and America hath 
ſupplied us, with ſuch an additional liſt of herbs, of flowers, 


and cf fruits, as is of itſelf ſuffieient to amaze with its va- i 


riety, and to charm with its excellence and utility. 
And as the ſorts of vegetables are fo various, ſo is there 
a variety no leſs worthy notice in every particular reſpe&- 
ing them : For tho' the cauſe and proceſs of vegetation 
is, in all, nearly the fame ; yet how different are the effects, 
how diverſified the produce? No two trees or plants arc 
the ſame, either in trunk, ſtem, leaf, flower, or fruit; cach 
trunk produces a wood of its own nature, and for its proper 
uſe: every fruit retains its own, its peculiar taſte ; each 
leaf, tho invariably the fame, in every plant of the ſame 
1 85 yet different from all others; and each flower, 
tho it ſends forth its own, its peculiar odour, is yet diſtin- 
puiſh'd from all others: how much doth the /i/ty vary from 
the roſe7 * 
And tho amidſt this beauteous variety, a ſimplicity of 
deſigu, and Tinglenefs of cauſe is evidently diſcernible ; 


yet 


171 


yet to ſhew, chat he is not confined to any. one mode of 
acting; we {ce the Deity often varying from his ſtandard 
rule, (if I may be allowed: ſo to ſay,] and ſhewing a 

rariety in his productions to''teſtify the freedom of his 
agency . Hence it is, that tho' almoſt all fruits are pre- 
ceeded by bloſſoms, yet there are ſome which have, no 
bloſſom at all: and others in which the fruit is ſeen, 
frſt ++ Tho' in moſt plants, the fruit proceeds from the 
fame place where the bloſſom was: yet in ſome the fruit 
appears where the blofſom never was f. In ſome, the fruits 
ripen firſt, neareſt their ſtalks q: In others, furtheſt off from 
them ||: In ſome flowers, ſuch as are higheſt and moſt. 
remote from the root come firſt'to perfeftion #* In others, 
the loweſt, and neareſt the root, are firſt in full beauty $$. 


And thus, many other inſtances might be produced of that 


variety in operation, which God is pleaſed to exert in this 
part of his creation: where yet the moſt ſimple cauſe uni- 
verſally produceth one regular effect; and the fame ſeed, 
the ſame tree, herb and flower, invariably continue to pro- 
pagate their own Peri, and to bring forth their own 
proper produce. > 4 

Such 1s the variety in regetdbles, which the earth dif- 
covers to us : a variety, which will be much enlarged if we 
extend our ſpeculations to the fea ; where alſo innumerable 


+ This may ſerve abundantly to proye the FE interpoſition, and to convince Infidels, 
if they will be convinced, that not blind chance, but a wiſe director formed, and rules the 
preſent ſyſtem. | . | 

® Figs, melons, cucumbers, Wr. 

t Wall-nut, hazle- nut, cheftnuts, Indian corn, &c, 

§ Pears, apples, grapes, Cc. 

| Figs, melons, peaches, plumbs, apricots, &c, 

** Carnations, jeſſamin, &c. 

IF Lilies, hyacinths, Sc. See Nieuwentyt's Religious . vol. ll. 

plants 


Hb 

plants are found, and where there 1s the largeſt ſcene for 
reflections on the wiſdom and power of the great creator. 

Now as God's works in the vegetable creation are thus 
manifold ; as there is ſuch an exuberant variety of trees, 
| herbs, and flowers, each calculated for its particular uſe, 
and ſerving to the different neceſſities and demands of men: 
as amidſt this variety of nds, there is alſo ſuch a ſurpriz- 
ing diverſity of opcration; their ſhapes, their hues, their pur- 
poſes being ſo multiſarious: as God in theſe productions acts 
with ſuch a free and unreſtrained power: need we add in 
the /econd place, that they beſpeak the wi/dom of the crea- 
tor; that all, being made in wiſdom, all lead us to adore 
mighty maker ? 


II. The Platoni//s had a notion, reſpecting what they called 
the idea of the world, in the mind of the creator. And truly, 
I know not any thing relative to the material world more 
grand and ſurpaſſing human conception, than the conſider- 
ation of the Almighty's wondrous plan of this created ſyſtem: 
every particular in which, bears the moſt manifeſt token of 


deſign; and not the meaneſt blade of graſs, but muſt have 


been planned in his mind, (if we may be allowed to ſpeak 
of God, after the manner of men:) planned, and deſigned 
by him, before it was actually brought into being. Which, 
when we reflect upon, how awful, how auguſt muſt be our 
apprchenſions of that immenſe creator, who hath pro- 
duced ſuch an unſpeakable variety of vegetables, (for to 
theſe we confine our view) all ſo different, and eridowed 
with ſuch different and excellent qualities! And when we 
conſider in what manner theſe are propagated : how they 
arc ſupported : and aſter what ſort the great work of Vege- 

tation 


[9 ] 
tation is carried on, we ſhall ſtill find room, much more to 
note the wiſdom of the original deſigner. Look we at a 
ſeed ; and, coarſe and uncomely as the outſide may ap- 
pear, one would wonder, that, from ſuch a piece of 
matter, a noble tree or lovely flower ſhould be produ- 
ced. But when we examine the /eeds, and perceive that 
cvery one hath its plant, wrapped up in its little cir- 
cumference : That earth and vater, aided by the air, 
will by-and-bye call forth that plant from its dark dwel- 
ling, and rear its green head to the ſun : When we find 
that this plant produceth, in return, an innumerable quan- 
tity of this ſame ſeed ; and that each of theſe ſeeds 
again will produce their plant * ; we cannot but admire 
the wiſdom of the great contriver ; nor behold, but with 
delight, his creation thus marvellouſly ſupported. And as 
the ſeed is of ſo much importance, we may alſo obſerve 
the wiſdom of the creator in his diſpoſal of it; guarded fo 
amazingly as it is, in ſome caſes; and in others produced 
with ſuch vaſt profuſion ; that there is no danger of the 
| ſpecies ceafing ; and let me add, tho' that more properly 
belongs to his goodneſs — the plenty of the ſeed is uſually 
in proportion to the neceſſities of mankind : Wheat, of 
vegetables perhaps the moſt extenſively uſeful, is of vege- 
tables the moſt providentially prolific $. 

C 


As 
+ See Ray and Nieuwentyt. | 
+ See Ray's Wiſdom of God, &c. p. 108. Sc. And Dr. Aore's Antidote againſt 
Atheiſm, book ii. chap. 2. and in various other parts. But eſpecially, the latter part of the 
7th Book, of that inimitable pom Anti- Lucretius, Tho' indeed the whole Book de ſerves 
an attentive peruſal z az the Author proves in the moſt elegant Language, from the moſt 
admirable Subject (the human frame) the certainty of a creating power.—ltis much to be 
wiſhed, ſome able Poet would favour the Public with a Tranſlation of this fine perform- 
ance, which would be of great utility to the world, and much credit to the Tranſlator. 
* See Parſon's Analogy between the propagation of animals, and that of vegetables. 
$ The following paſſages from the entertaining, and uſcful Travels of Dr. Shaw may 
ſerve to prove this. Iwo buſhcls and a half of wheat or bailey are ſufficient to ſow 


as much ground (in Parbary) as a pair of beeves will plow in one day; which is a little 
| more 
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As the wiſdom of God is abundantly diſplayed in the 
varicty of the vegetable world, and the method he hath 
taken to propagate and preſerve that variety, by the ſeed; 
(which let us alſo obſerve is various in every plant;) 80 the 
wiſdom of the Deity no leſs deſerves our grateful adoration, 
on account of the {imple, yet infallible method, by which 
the aſtoniſhing work of vegetation is continually carried on. 


The preſent place and time will by no means permit me 


to enlarge on the various proceſs of nature in this work; 
which of itſelf is ſufficient to ſatisfy us of the divine wiſdom 
and power : But we cannot reflect at all on the circulation 
of the ſap in plants; on the curious ceconomy and anatomi- 
cal exactneſs of their ſeveral parts to this end; on their 


ſeparating and extracting from the carth, the ſeveral juices 


peculiar to their ſeveral kinds; and on the fimplicity of 
the external cauſcs, which univerſally produce this vege- 
tation, and theſe different effects of it: we cannot, I ſay, 
reflect at all on theſe, and not join the emphatic Pſalmiſt; 


more or leſy equal to one of our acres. I could never learn, that Barbary afforded yearly, 
more than one crop; one buſhel yielding ordinarily from eight to twelve; though ſome 
diſtricts may perhaps afford a much greater increaſe, For it is common to ſee one grain 
produce ten or fifteen ſtalks; even ſome grains of the Murwaany wheat, which I brought 
with me to Oxford, and lowed in the ie garden, threw out each of them fifty. But 
Muzrratty, one of the late Kaleefas, or Vice-roys, of the province of Tlemſun, brought once 


with him to Algiers, a root, that yielded four ſcore ;, telling us, that, (in conſequence of 


u diſpute concerning the reſp Ehive fruitfulneſs of gt and Barbary) the Emery Hadge, 


or Prince of the weſtern pilgrims, ſent once, to the Baſhaw of Cairo, one that yielded 


tixlcore, Pliny mentions ſome that bore three or four hundred. It likewiſe happens that 


- of theſe (talks _ (ymetimes bear two cars; Whilſt cach of theſe ears, will as often 
wot out into a number o lefler ones, therebvaffordi iful ß 
: byattordins ::; |; ale. 
n 8 ' bya ng.a mt plentiful increaſe And may 
were large provme ears, when ſeven are ſaid to come up upon one flalk, (Gen. xli. 5.) 
expl, in whit 1s further mentioned, ver, 475 of the ſeven frui 


the car th brought them forth by FANDFULS 2?” 


paſlape referred to 


Shaw's Travels, p. 137. Pliny in the 
| | above, remarks — Tritico nihil eſt fertilius: Hoc ei natura tribuit 
quomam eo maxime alat hominem ! — Lib. xviii. c p. 10. Sce the reſt. Varro tells 
0, that in Syria, near Gavera, and in Africa about Byzantium, they reaped an hundred 
buſho's from one 5 and the learned Bechart (in his Canaan, Ib. i. cap. 25.) ſp aks of two 
o terer hundred, Sec Ray's Wiſdom of God, e. p. 112. who obſerves, that wheet is 


patient of both extreams, heat and cold, and i 
2,1 Suge i ) grows to maturity as well in Scotland and 
 Denmarl, as in Guinea and Madagaſcar. ) 


Lord, 


raſhes = ea _ 


thu] years in Apypt, viz. that” 
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Lord, how manifold are thy works, in wijſclom haſt thou mad: 
them all ! In ſuch wi/dom, that aſter all the original || plants 
and ſeeds were created; they have been invariably preſerved 
and continued by the moſt ſimple proceſs, and there is no 
new ſpecies brought into being ; no original one loſt; but 
cach 1s continued in its uſua] form, and conſtantly ap- 
pears, according to its primitive deſignation: Yet all, 
tho' thus various, are but different modifications of the 
ſame earth; which by the wonderful management of the 
mighty artiſt, now is blooming in the velvet of the flower; 
now hardening in the ſolid ſubſtance of the trunk ; now 
melting in the delicious ripeneſs of the fruit. 
Indeed, if the ſurvey of an elegant machine, which by 
the moſt ſimple cauſe produceth the moſt pleaſing motions 
and effects, nay and ſerves to the moſt uſeful purpoſes: — 
If that ſurvey leads us rightly to conclude of the wiſdom 
and ingenuity of the artificer :—Surely from a ſurvey of 
the exquiſite beauty, and extraordinary utility of the vege- 
table creation, —nay, (of the meaneſt herb, for every herb 
ſpeaks its God :) We ſhall be led to adore the hand 
which form'd them, and be anxious to procure to ourſelves, 
by a ſuitable demeanor, the favourable regard of a being, 
ſo wiſe and powerful *. There 


I ſay plants and ſe-ds, becauſe Moſes particularly ſpecifies the ſeed, when he men- 
tions the creation of plants and trees, Sc. © God faid, Let the earth bring forth, —— 
herb yielding ſeed, — and tree — whoſe ſeed is in itſelf.” See Gen. i. 11. 

+ Quzlibet herba Deum. 

An polycletum quidem admirabimur propter partium ſtatuæ convenientiam ac 
proportionem ? Naturam autem non modo non laudabimus, ſed omni etiam arte priva- 
bimus, quæ partium proportionem non ſolum extrinſecus, more ſtatuariorum, ſed in 
profundo etiam ſervavit? Nonne et polycletus ipſe natutæ eſt imitator, in quibus ſaltem 
eam potuit imitari ? Potuit autem in ſolis externis partibus, in quibus artem conſideravit. 
Galen de Uſa part. lib. xvii. cap. 1. To which curious and uſeful work, I have great 
pleaſure in referring my reader, for much more to the ſame purpoſe, and for the nobleſt 
entertainment. Cicers in his admirable "Treatiſe De nat. dzorum, hath ſeveral fine 
arguments in proof of a Deity from the topic of deſign, order, &c. in creation. = 
pa ti- 
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There arc innumerable other particulars, reſpecting the 
vegetable world, which deſerve a minute examination, and 
tend to diſplay, in full Glory, the conſummate wiſdom of 
God. But I muſt paſs by theſe to come to the IIId thing 
propoſed, namely, the 7 7ches of the divine goodneſs, manifeſt 
in the vegetable world ; —The earth is full of the goodneſs of 
the Lord, —The earth is full of his riches. 


HI. It ſeems amazing that any human Being, who 
exiſts by the bounty, and lives on the repeated beneficence 
of Almighty goodneſs, ſhould ever dare to tax that good- 
neſs; much more ſhould dare to advance that the traces of 
it are very imperſectly diſcerned in this world. Yet ſuch 
is the bold poſition of a late noble Lord +, who was wil- 
ling to ſap the foundation of religion; and therefore in 
the ſuriouſneſs of his zeal, was vain enough to advance, 
what every moment's experience confutes. In the vege 

table 


particularly lib. ii, cap. 5. as well as Auti-Lucretius, lib. vii. ver. 180, and 467. And to 
thoſe who deny it, we may apply with our poet's fine queſtions — 

Who taught the nations of the field and wood, 

To ſhun their poiſon, and to chooſe their food ? 

Prefcient the tides, or tempeſts to withſtan, 

Build on the wave or arch beneath the ſand : 

Who made the ſpider parallels deſign, 

Sure as De Moivre, without rule or line ? 

Who bid the flork, Columbus-like, explore, 

Hleav'ns not his own, and worlds unknown before ? 

Whocalls the council, ſtates the certain day, 

Who forms the phalanx, and who points the way ? 

Pope's Lſſay on Man. lib. iii. p. 100, Ee. 


Se his fifth volume in various parts; and for a full confutation Leland's View, vol. i, 


let. 23. 3d edit, How much ſuperior to his reaſoning is that of Seneca's, with which indeed 


the nabe Lord, (as well he might upon his principles) is much offended. —Non dat Deus 
beneficia? Unde ergo ifta quiz poſlides ?—Unde illa luxuriam quoque inſtruens copia ? 
Neque enim neceſſitatibus tantummodo noſttis proviſum eſt — Uſque in dilicias aniamur! 
Lot arbuſta non uno modo frugitera, tot herbæ ſalutares, tot varictates ciborum, per totum 
annum digeltie, ut inerti quoque fortuita tettæ alimenta prabercut. Jam animalia.omnis 


genceris, 


L881] 

table world there are the moſt evident traces of the parti- 
| cular goodneſs and bounty of God to his creatures: Since 
we thall find, amidſt the vaſt variety of vegetables, many 
that manifeſtly ſerve to no immediate ule and neceſſary 
end; but conduce ſolely to the gratification of innocent 
pleaſure and ſatisfaction in the human ſpecies : And if ſuch 
be the caſe, can we doubt the tender mercy and beneficence 
of God towards his creatures ? 

It we claſs the vegetable world, under three ranks, as 
ſerving firſt for the food : 2dly, for the pleaſure : and 3(dly, 
for the health of mankind ; we ſhall under each claſs diſ- 
cern the interpoſition of God for good, and ſee ſufficient 
cauſe to confeſs, that the earth, in this reſpect, is full of his 
gooaneſs. 

1, For if we take a view of the vegetable creation, de- 
ſigned either for our own food, or for the food of thoſe 
animals, which are ordained for our ſeveral uſes, what a 
varicty of nutritive eſculents have we before us ; to gratify 
every taſte, to ſatiate every appetite! Eſculents, which 
| doubtleſs are wonderfully ſerviceable to the health of man; 
and which, many of them are produced at that ſeaſon of the 
year, when cooling herbs and fruits are peculiarly deſireable, 
and refreſhing, which, many of them are produced in fuch 


plenty, and grow almolt freely as the graſs of the field, that 


generis, alia in ſtcco, alia, &c,—u* omnis rerum natutæ pars tributum al'quod nobis confer- 
ret. Sen. de benefic. lib. iv. cap 5. Seneca's expreſſion, u½ in delicias amamur, brings to 
my mind a remark, once made to me, when conferring on this ſubject, by a late friend, 
celebrated alike for his elegance and piety, now e waxagilay, who obfery'd, that the Deity, 
© (if I may be allowed the phraſe ſaid he,) ſeems even complaiſant to his creatures: not 
« only giving them what is neceſſaty, but giving it in the moſt elegant manner, and with 
© the moſt pleaſing circumſtances,” To which may be added the remark of Halhus the. 
Stoic, in Cicero's book, De nat. Deor, —Quid multitudinem, ſuavitatemque piſcium dicam ? 
quid avium ? ex quibus tanta percipitur v9/uptas, ut interdum Pronaa noltra Epicurea 
tuiſle videatur. Lib. li. cap. 04. 


the 
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the meane/t of the people may cafily procure them, and ſee 
cauſe, with the Yet, to adore the goodneſs of their God. 
And if we extend this ſurvey to the productions of the eaſtery 
world, to China and the Spicy Iflands, we ſhall find the 
vegetable creation ſupplying us with ſuch means of nouriſh. 
' ment, and refreſhment, as is not to be paralleled by almoſt 
any other productions of nature. And we may remark, 
that as we owe to the vegetable world the molt exquiſite of 
our food, fo alſo the moſt elegant part of our cloathing, az 
cotton and linen +, and perhaps we might add //& *; each 
of which in their ſeveral proceſſes, would well repay our 
molt curious inveſtigation, 

2. But, not created only to ſupply us with food, abun- 
dance of beautics, and delicacies charm us in the vegetable 
world, which evidently are ſubſervient to no end, but the 
pleaſure and delight of mankind. —I mult add, and to the 
glory of God, by the heart and lips of man, ſo delighted, 
Why elle ſuch a profuſion of different fruits? Why ſo many 
ſorts ol the ſame kind? Why do the flowers bloom with 
ſuch exquiſite tints, and regale us with ſuch an elegance 
of odour ? Why hath every ſeaſon its peculiar flowers to 
adorn our borders, and decorate our gardens ? Why hath 
every {lower its peculiar ſhape, and hue, and ſmell ? Why 
ſhould the roſe be deck'd in the bloom of the morning; 


{ To give a particular detail of the management of cotton and flax, would ſwell theſe 
notes beyond their juſt bounds: I muſt therefore requeſt the curious reader, to conſult 
that pl-afting and moſt initruftive work Spertucle de la Nature, vol. i. dialogue 15, 

Some ma think, perhaps, that I ſhould have omitted it, as more properly belonging 
to the animal or reptile world : Since the worm is the great artificer. But as the mulberry- 
trees, atleaſt, as necef[ry to the production of filk, as the worm; and is the vegetable, by 
nature peculiarly appropriate to this exquiſite production; it ſeemed not altogether foreign 
to my ſubject; and on that account will, I hope, be judged at leaſt a pardonable addi- 


tion, — For the management of the fi/k-worms, &c. I refer to the work quoted in the laſt 
note, as well as to Vida's beautiful poem on the ſubje ct. 


OT 
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or why the lilly clad in the whiteneſs of the ſnow ? Why 
the blue violet diffuſe its ſweet odours in the privacy of 
ſequeſtred vales ; and the carnation rear its rich head, ſtu- 
dious of the general notice ? No reaſon can be aſſigned 
for theſe things, but the goodneſs of the Deity : who in 
great bounty, hath ſtored the earth with profuſe bleſſings, 
for the fake of man, his favourite creature;—happy man 
if he receive the noble preſent with thankfulneſs. : 

We may obſerve that no creatures but the human, ſeem 
totake any delight either in the bloom or the odours of the 
vegetable world; and therefore we conclude, they are cal- 
culated, in an eſpecial manner, for their uſe and delight; 
were formed for their pleaſure and ſatisfaction by the 
great author of beauty; and ſhould therefore be uſed, as 


means of his glory ; as means to elevate our grateful hearts 


to him, when they preſent their acceptable offerings to our 
ſight and ſmell. It is true, the flowers are, many of them, 
uſeful in medicine; and, with wondrous art, that natural 
chemiſt, the laborious bee, extracts from them a ſweet of 
the moſt ſalubrious kind to man; yet theſe ſeem rather acci- 
dental advantages derived from them. While it may fur- 
ther be remarked, in proof that theCreator conſults elegance 
and beauty, as well as utility in his creation, that the 
bloſſoms of thoſe trees, which produce fruits are both lovely 
and odoriferous; and ſerve not only to the end of produc- 
tion, but alſo to gratify and pleaſe the human ſenſe. 

3. But there is a third particular, whereby the goodneſs 
ol God diſcovers itſelf in the vegetable productions, which 
are eminently ſerviceable as for our food, and our pleaſure, 
lo alſo for our health +: for he hath Kindly held out a 

| helping 


Ihe efficacy of greens and herbs, ſays an ingenious friend in a letter, as related by 
Lord Anſon, in the ſpeedy recovery of his ſailors from the ſcurvy, is truly wonderful. See 


Lord 


— — 


126 


helping hand to us, under thoſe afflicting diſeaſes, (t 
which fallen human nature is ſubject,) in the vegetable 
world; and it is preſumed by many, and, in a great mes 
ſure approved by your practice, that there is no diſorder 
incident to the human body, for which the proper applicæ 
tion is not diſcoverable in the vegetable or mineral world, 


Indeed one cannot with for a fairer diſplay of the divine 


gc04neſs, than the phyſical plants, and productions ſuppl 
us with: Some of a nature ſo extraordinary, that he mul 
have a faith of the moſt infidel ſixe, to diſbelieve the inter: 


vention of a deity, or to doubt, that ſuch cauſes were in- 


tended for {ach effects. Tou have, every day, experience 


of the healing efficacy of the vegetable world; and canno 


be employed in your neceſſary practice, without having 


continually before your eyes, convincing proofs of that 


adorable goodneſs, which hath ſupplied mankind with {uct 


excellent medicines. Your very officinals * are themſfelyc 


ſufficient tokens of the divine riches and mercy ; held out 


as they are for immediate and univerſal advantage, and 


daily experienced in their ſalutary effects. But when you 
contemplate the marvellous efficacy of ſome ſublimer medi 
cines, you cannot fail to acknowledge the goodneſs of tha 
Being, who hath provided ſuch happy alleviations of the 
unavoidable miſeries of human nature. 


It would tend greatly to demonſtrate the goodneſs d 


God, if a ſurvey was taken of the ſeveral vegetable pro. 


Lord Auſon's Voyage by Malter, p. 151, Ne. Rvo. edit. And indeed, we can ſcarce rei 
the Hiſtory of any long Voyage, without proofs of this. Amongſt the reſt, ſee that ol 
Gapt IL oocldles Rogers, which Mr. Newbery has lately publiſhed in the ſixth Volume of hi 
Voyages aue Travels, a work hight, delcrving the encouragement of all who have at! 
concern with young people, I refer to p. 133. of this ſixth Vol. 
See e [nas plantarum afficinalium, quas ad materia medic 


. STD | . ſcientiam promoven- 
dam, in /rio Helſians ali ac demonſtrari curavit So 


cietas Pharmaceutica Londinenſis.” 


ductions, 
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ductions, conducing to the health of man; but this cannot 
be done here. We will only remark, that it hath often 
been advanced, tho' never traced with much accuracy, 
(never attempted, I believe, except by one phyſician at 
Dort + ) that © the great and wiſe creator, hath provided 
« for every climate ſuch vegetables as are ſuitable to the 
« inhabitants of that climate, and moſt proper for the 
« meat and medicine + of the men and animals, that are 
e bred and inhabit there. Many inſtances hereof might 
caſily be produced; but there is none, perhaps, more deſerving 
notice, than the American aloe, which ſuppheth the inha- 
bitants of the country, where it is found, with almoſt all 
the neceſſaries of life; with food, phyſic, and covering“. 

| I muſt 


+ The title of his book is, “ Joh. Beverovicir Avragzua Bataviæ; — Sive Introductio 
« ad Medicinam-Indigenam.” A ſmall treatiſe in 12mo. containing about 160 pages. 
+ See Spectacle de la Nature, vol. i. p. 291. Mr. Ray in his Hiſtory of Plants, Iib. xvi. 


cap. 3. obſerves, Tales plantarum ſpecies in quacumque regione a deo creantur, quales 


hominibus et animalibus ibidem natis maxime conveniunt: imo ex plantarum naſcen- 
tium frequentia ſe fere anjmadvertere poſſe, quibus morbis [endemiis] qualibet regio 
ſubjecta ſit, ſeribit Solevander, Sic apud Danos, Friſios, Hollandos, quibus, Scorbutus 
frequens, Coclearia copioſe provenit. —And we may add, not only ſcurvy-graſs, but 
many other anti-ſe:rbutics are found in our own ifland, held out as it were by the hand of 
Providence. — An ingenious Betaniſt hath lately recommended the water-dock, as an un- 
failing medicine. To theſe might be added the antidotes againſt poiſons, and poiſonous 
animals. Moſt European venomous animals carry their cure as well as their poiſon, in 
their own bodies. See Dr. Mead on Poiſons. 

* Sir Hans Sloane, in his Natural Hiſtory of Jamaica, vol. i. p. 247, gives a long ac- 
count of the aloe, and tells us from Hernandez, that this plant alone, (if human deſires 
knew any bounds) would ſupply almoſt all the neceſſaries of life. It is ſufficient for 
fencing fields and gardens ; the leaves are good thatch ; the ſtalks beams, The fibrous or 
nervous part ſupplies the uſes of flax, hemp, or cotton, to make thread or cloth; the 
prickles are good for pins, needles, nails, bodkins, and piercers to make holes in the cars. 
The Indians likewiſe uſed them (in their idolatrous worſhip) to do penauce to their 
bodies ; neither are they unfit for inſtruments of war. If this plant be lopt, or the trunk 
cut off, there iſſues out forty or fifty arrobas (each of which is thirty-two pounds) of 
liquor from each plant, out of which is made wine, vinegar, honey, and ſugar. The 


liquor is ſweet of itſelf, and drinkable ; growing by boiling thicker, turning firſt to ih 


then to ſugar. They mix water with the juice, and ſome orange, and melon. ſeeds, 


ing likewiſe ſome intoxicatipg ingredients 12 which they love to be drunk. Vinegar 
| | | | 18 
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1 muſt rerark once more, before I leave the ſubject, that 
though poiſonous herbs may ſeem to raiſe ſome objections 
againſt the goodneſs of God; yet theſe objections appear 
to be, in part, removed by this conſideration, (to which if 
time allowed many more might be added) © that thoſe 
« herbs, which are moſt poiſonous, when properly made 
« up and applied, become the beſt medicines.” Hemlect 
hath a variety of uſes; and not that only, but as Mr. Ray 
obſerves, © many other, if not moſt plants accounted poi- 
« ſonous, may have their great uſe in medicines,” And 
we may be ſatisfied, that the farther and the more carefully 

we 


is made by mixing the ſugar with water, and expoſing it nine days to the ſun. The 
juice brings down the catemmta, is diuretie, opens the belly, cleanſes the kidneys, bladder, 
and ureters, breaks the ſtone, and is alſo vulnerary. T'he roaſted leaf, the juice ſqueezed 
out with a little nitre, takes away ſcars, if they be yet new, and anointed. therewith, 
The leaves and trunks are, when baked, very good eating, and taſte much like candied- 
citron chips. The leaves roalted and applied, remedy convulſions, and take away pains, 
eſpecially if the hot juice be drank at the ſame time, even if thoſe pains come from the 
French Diſeaſe, —The ingenious author of Spectacle de la Nature, after having given 
nearly the ſame account, adds, “In a word, a whole family may be ſupplied with food, 
an habitation, and raiment, by an aloe.” He might have ſaid, and with phyſic. Sir Hans, 
in the place quoted, mentions ſeveral other ſorts of Aloes, and gives an entertaining account 
of a plant called magueiz, which yields wine, vinegar, honey, ſugar ; whole leaves make 


hemp, rope, ſhoes, tile“ for houſes, awls, needles, tables, hafts of knives, and ſerve to 


many medicinal uſes. Under this head too, we might add, (if our compaſs would admit) 
an account of that uſeful plant, the cocou-tree, whoſe nuts are well known amongſt us. Aud 
the providential proviſion of plants, abounding with water, in thoſe hot countries, where 
there is ſcarce any to be ſound, deſerves particular notice. But as we cannot give a full 
account of theſe, we muſt refer the reader either to Navarette's Collection of voyages and 
travels, vol. i. in the ſuppl. p. 355. tor a deſcription of the bejuco tree Hor to Dampier's 
Voyages, lib. ii. p. 56 tor an account of the wild pine; of which a cut may be found. in 
Philoſoph, 'Fran!/attions. No. 251. And concerning which, as well as the water w the, 


(a plant no leſs curious) the reader may meet with full ſatisfaction in the ſame Sir Hans 


Sloane” Hiſtory of Jamaica, vol. i. p. 188. and vol, ii. p. 104. 

See Ray. Miſt, Plan. lib. xv. cap. 2. Among poiſonous vegetables, (ſays Dr. 
Derham, in his incomparable Phy/ico-theclogy, p. 58. cdit. 12.) none more f.mous 
of old, than hemlock, accounted at this day allo very dangerous to man, of which 
there are ſome diſmal examples in our Philoſophical TranſaQtions, Mepfer, &c. 
But yet this plant is food for goatr, and its ſced to by/lards ; and. as Galen faith, 


to 
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we trace theſe ufes, and the more accurate we are in our. 
experiments, the more evidently ſhall we diſcern the goodne/5 
of God; which I have endeavoured thus briefly to diſplay 
from a conſideration of the vegetables produced for foqg, 
for pleaſure, tor phyfic. To particularize upon each topic, 


would perhaps be the moſt entertaining part of a diſcourſe ; 


as well as to ſpeak of thoſe foreign productions, to which we 
are indebted for ſo many gratifications. But I fear I have 
alrcady exceeded the proper bounds ; and ſhall therefore 
only make a practical remark or two in concluſion, re- 
ſpecting the improvement we ſhould make of this ſubject. 

1. As then the works of God are ſo manifold, and his 
productions in the vegetable world ſo various; let this be a 


to flarlings alſo. Neither is this, ſo pernicious a plant, only food, but alſo phyfic to ſome 
animals. A horſe troubled with the farcy, which could not be cured with the moſt famous 
remedies, cured himſelf of it in a ſhort time by eating of hemlock, of which he eat greedily. 
Sec Philoſoph. Tranſactions, No. 231. And a woman, (ſays Dr. Mad, in his Treatiſe 
on poiſons, p. 144.) who was cured of the plague, but wanted fleep, did with very good 
effect eat hemlock for ſome time; till falling ill again of a ſever, and having left off the uſe 
of this remedy, her phyſician endeavoured to procure her reſt, by repeated doſes of Wy 
which had no operation, till the help of cicuta was again called in with deſired ſucceſs,” — 
Dr. Robinſon in a letter to Mr. Ray ſends ſeveral obſervations concerning pl nts, ſeldom 
uſed in medicine, being eſteemed poiſonous, which if truly corrected, or exactly doſed, 
may perhaps, prove the moſt powerful, and effectual medicin's yet known. Such are, 
bellebores, the radic. aſſart, c icutæ, and the Napellus. The Lyoſcyamus ; the ſemen ſlrameniæ, 
elaterium, opium, properly corrected, may be given in great doſcs, as it loſes its narcotie 
faculty, and is uſeful in all convulſive caſes, fluxes, catarrhs, and all painful paroxyſms, Ec.“ 
-— It deſerves to be remarked, that the caſſada plant, which is of the moſt general uſe of 
any proviſion, as the bread all over the I/2/t- Indies, eſpecially in the hotter parts, and is 
uſed to victual ſhips, is yet, if eaten unprepared, a ſtrong poiſon. See Sir Hans Sleane”s 
Jamaica, vol. i. introd. 18, 25. Sir Hans obſerves, „It was matter of wonder to me 
to think how ſo many people, perhaps one fourth part of the inhabitants of the whole earth, 
ſhould come to venture to eat bread ma le only by baking the root of caſſada, which is one 
of the rankeſt poiſons in the world both to man and beaſt, when raw. Though I muſt 
confeſs, there is an inſtance in ſeveral ranunculi, common in our meadows, which when 
green, bliſter and ulcerate ſturdy beggars, ſo as to excite compaſſion ; and are not 
touched by cattle; but left ſtanding in the fields, and yet are, (as I am told) fed on greedily 
by all ſorts of catile, when only made into hay. There is an inſtance alſo of this in the 
roots or leaves of arum, of which many kinds, uncommon to Europe, are eaten, when 
dried and prepared, as calocaſia, &c. And even, the roots of the commJn ones are eaten 
in Italy, when dried into flower, and made into bread ; tho' every body knows the great 


acrimony they have when raw.“ 5 
D 2 mot1ve 
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motive to incline Gentlemen, in your profeſſion eſpeci- 
cially, more and more to the ſtudy of theſe mighty works; 
that you may make ſtill further diſcoveries of the Virtues 
which yet lie hid, and bleſs your fellow-creatures, more 
and more, with the ſalutary comforts of medicinal help. 
Much yet remains to be known; for the riches of the 
divine munificence in creation are inexhauſtible. But 
he hath, as it were, concealed from immediate view, 
the virtues and excellencies of his gifts, to ſtimulate 
human induſtry, to excite and animate the labour of 
inveſtigation. Wild weeds, thorns and thiſtles, grow 
without any care, ſpontaneous and abundant ; but plants 
of profit and pleaſure require the toil and the tendence of 
man : all, as with one voice, declaring to us, that the 
Deity never deſigned man for an idle inhabitant of his 
globe; but determined to bleſs his uſeful and neceſſary 
labours with the pleaſing rewards, which we find, from all 
time, have accompanied them : and which of conſequence 
are the moſt enlivening encouragements to the perſuits 
of activity, to the exerciſe and enquiries of diligence. 

And as the more accurate and careful we are to ſearch 
into the works of God, as the more we perceive of their 
exccllence and wonders ; the more we muſt be led to con- 
template and obſerve the ſtupendous wiſdom of the work- 
maſter ; let us not fail to improve that knowledge into 
practice; nor to ſhew, that upon the moſt ſolid and ratio- 
nal foundation, we are led to the moſt humble and com- 


nels. 


Ihe inimitable author of the Book of 7Yi/do2 convicts 
thoſe of the greateſt vanity and folly, who could not dil- 
cern the Deity from his works. Surely, ſaith he, vain are 


all 


mendable dependence on the Father of uncxhauſted good- 
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men by nature, who are ignorant of God, and could not out 
of the good Things that are ſeen, know how ee, neither 
by confidering the works, did they acknowledge the work- maſ- 
ter, but deemed either fire or the wind, or the ſwift air, or 
the violent water, or the light of 1 to be the gods, 
which govern the world : with whoſe beauty, if they being de- 
lighted, took them to be gods; let them. know how much better 
the Lord of them is: For the firſl Author of beauty hath 
created them. But if they were aſtoniſhed at ' their power 
and virtue; let them under ſtand by them how much mightier 
he is who made. them : For by the greatneſs and beauty of 
the works. proportionably the — of them is ſeen, For 
which reaſon it behoves us the more carefully to inſpect 
the works of God in creation; which, now that P.5:/o/ophy 
hath arrived at ſo great a degree of perfection, we have 
the beſt opportunities to ſcrutinize; and which the more 
accurately we inveſtigate, and the better we are acquaint- 
ed with ; the nearer will they lead us to the great work- 
maſter, and teach us more to admire the firſt Author of 
Goodneſs and Beauty. 

Little dabblers in nature, like little proficients in all other 
knowledge, are too commonly ſceptical and conceitedly 
arrogant: A thorough and deep knowledge of God's Works 
will not only lead us to a more juſt 3 of God, but 
to the beſt knowledge of ourſelves. And the more we 
trace the wiſdom of the infinite cauſe, the more clearly we 
{hall be certain to diſcern it, the more rationally ſhall we 
be led to pay it the higheſt honour. Galen was ill diſpo- 
ſed to the acknowledgement of a deity; ; but upon a nice 
and diſtinct ſurvey of the human frame, and as he obſer- 
ved more and more the productions of almighty power, hc 
conſeſo d his error, fell down, and ador'd. 
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It has been commonly, I will not ſay how truly, 
obſerved, that Gentlemen in the profeſſion of Phyſic, 
have been remarkable for their inattention to religion: 
How far this may be the caſe, yon are the beſt judges. For 
myſelf 1 am bound in juſtice to ſeveral, eminent in their 
profeſſion, whom I am happy enough to know, to declare, 
that J heartily wiſh all men were Chriſtians, excellent as 
themſelves. — But if there be any truth in the remark, ſure- 
ly it paſſeth all wonder ! For it one might expect huma- 
nity and picty more peculiarly amongſt any order of men, 
it would with the greateſt reaſon be expected amongſt 
thoſe, who tend the couches of the miſerable z who watch 
the laſt lingrings of departing life; who perpetually con- 
verſe with death, beholding him in all his terrors; ſhaking 
his dart, and preparing to ſtrike once and ſtrike no more | 
And whoſe applications continually remind them of that 
beneficent Creator, who hath ſupplied mankind with ſuch 
healing drugs and ſalutiferous medicines — And permit me 
to obſerve, that if amidſt ſuch fcenes and ſuch employ, the 
heart is hardened into an utter forgetfulneſs of God; no 
_ condemnation can be ſuppoſed more juſt, or more dreadful 
than theirs, who, daily familiar with death, forget they are 
themſelves to die; and who, tho' daily employed in ad- 
miniſtring healing medicine to others, never implore the 

Almighty HEALER's aid, either in behalf of themſelves, 
or of thoſe, to whom they miniſter. 

Far different, I perſuade myſelf, will be your conduct: 
remembring that your occupation is of the moſt important 
nature ; that the lives of men, and their deareſt intereſts 
are committed to your truſt ; you will conſcientiouſly diſ- 
charge your parts, and improve in humanity by every piti- 

able 
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ble object you are concerned with; and improve in piety, 
by ſerious reflection on every uſeſul drug you adminiſter. 
And certainly your free acceſs to the couches of the lan- 
guiſhing and the faint; your frequent opportunities to dif- 
cern their diſtreſſes and calamities; may give you many 
fair occaſions to throw in the balm of healing counſel, 
and to offer the ſeaſonable cup of religious and friendly 
conſolation. "Thus, by being able to ſupport and ſuſtain, 
in ſome meaſure the minds of your patients, you may with 
greater facility procure a good effect to your medicines 
as well as, perhaps, full often be the means of bringing a 
ſou] to that peace and bealth, which is preferable far to 
cvery thing below; for it is eternal. And ſurely it were 
well worth while to ſtudy the diſeaſes of the ind, in ſome 
degree, as well as thoſe of the body ; ſince their ſympathy 
one with the other is too notorious to be denied; and ſince 
all the drugs of Pharmacy are offered in vain, without 
proper mental relief, where the diſeaſe is ſeated in the ſoul. 
2. The unutterable goodneſs of God diſplayed in the ve- 
getable world, ſhould tend to inſpire theſe and every other 
ſentiment of humanity : and the more we behold of his 
exuberant beneficence, the more ſhould we cndeavour to 
be like him, and to imitate his goodneſs by diffuſing our 

bencyolence, as widely and extenſively as we are able. 
But alas, as there are weeds and poiſonous plants in the 
vegetable world ; ſo are there weeds and poilonous vices 
in the human mind : both proclaim the Japſe of human 
nature; and therefore, inſtructed by theſe, let us not think 
it ſufficient to reſt in a bare belief of the Deity, or on mere 
mural dependencies, while we diſclaim the religion of ons 1 
winc't 
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which is that only from whence we can get medicine for 
all our ſickneſe, pardon for all our tranſgreſſions, and cure 
ſor all out maladies. The blood of Chriſt is the only 
panacea, the only never-failing elixir for the ſins of men, 
—And taught by the vegetable world, let us be fatisfied, 
that no flowers of paradiſe, no graces of divine origin 
will grow and flouriſh in our hearts, without the influence 
of that Redeemer, the $un of Righteouſneſs, and of that 
bleſſed Spirit, the Giver of Grace; whole kindly influences 
arc to the ſou), as the ſoftly-falling dew to the graſs, and 
as the cnlivening rays of light to the tender herb “. 

While attentive to ſuch reflections, you live as men who 
are conſcious of the inexhauſtible wiſdom, power, and 
goodneſs of God, you will be a bleſſing to the world, and 
a comfort to yourſclves ; and we ſhall then with pleaſure 
apply, and with more pleaſure practiſe the wiſe man's ad- 
vice with regard to %; no improper concluſion for the 
preſent diſcourſe. 

6 Honour a Phyſician, with the honour due to him, 
for the uſes which you may have of him ; for the Lord 
hath created him: For of the moſt high cometh healing; 
and he ſhall reccive honour of the King. The ſkill of the 
Phyſician ſhall lift up his head, and in the fight of great 
men he ſhall be in admiration. The Lord hath created 
medicines out of the earth; and he that is wiſe will not ab- 
hor them. Was not the water made ſweet with wood, that 
the virtue thereof might be known ? And he hath given 


* As a fair occafion will hereafter be given me, to treat on the ſubject of Vegetation, 
I have omitted, in the publication, the remarks which were made from the Pulpit, touch- 
ing this point, as alſo what was ſaid reſpeCting the Reſurrection. : 
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men ſkill, that he might be honoured in his marvellous 
works : With ſuch doth he heal men, and taketh away their 
pains. Of ſuch doth the Apothecary make a confection; 
and of his works there is no end, and from him is peace 
over all the earth, My ſon, in thy ſickneſs be not neg- 
ligent : but pray unto the Lord, and he will make thee 
whole: Leave off from fin, and order thy hands aright, and 
cleanſe thy heart from all wickedneſs. Give a ſweet ſa- 
vour and a memorial of fine flour; and- make a fat offer- 
ing, as not being +. Then give place to the Phyſician; 
for the Lord hath created him : let him not go from thee, 
for thou haſt need of him. There is a time, when in 
their hands there is good ſucceſs. For they ſhall alſo pray 
unto the Lord, that he would proſper that which they give 
for eaſe and remedy to prolong life.” * 

That all, in the practice of Phyſic, may ſo apply to God, 
for a bleſſing on their endeavours : that humanity, piety, 
and benevolence may abound more and more amongſt 
them, and every other order of men; God of his unſpeak- 


able mercies grant, for the ſake of Jeſus Chriſt our 
Lord. Amen. E 


+ This phraſe, “t not being,“ is found in the Greek of the LXX. » pn vnagxer: 
but neither in the Latin of the Vulgate, which reads only, impingua oblationem, & da lo- 
cum medico: nor in any other of the ancient verſions. So that I think it may be well ſuſ- 
pectcd, as it clogs the ſentence, and may well be ſpared. 

* Ecclus. xxxviii. 1. c. 
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